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SPEECH 

OF 

MR.  STEWART,  ©F  PENNSYLVANIA, 

IN  StTPPOStT  or  the  ^auipp  policst,  and  in  hepi/h-  to 

mr.  s^duffze. 

, dej.iyehed  in  the  house  of  hepresentatives,  juke  5,  1832. 


Mr.  STEWART  having’  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Manufactures,  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  to  insert  one  of  nineteen  sections, 
which  he  offered  as  a substitute;  and  having  stated  at  some  length  the  principal  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  bills  presented,  he  proceeded  to  say — 


That  he  regarded  the  question  involved,  as  decidedly  the  most  important  that 
could  possibly  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  of  their  re- 
presentatives here  assembled.  It  involved,  not  only  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  nation  at  large,  but  of  every  individual  in  it.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  of  this  country,  should  be  prostrated  or 
upheld;  whether  we  should  rely  on  our  own  vast  resources,  or  return  to  a worse 
than  colonial  dependence  on  Great  Britain;  whether  our  farmers  and  mechanics 
were  to  be  sacrificed,  to  make  way  for  the  productions  of  the  soii  and  workshops 
of  England;  whether  we  should  pull  down  the  walls  erected  by  our  predecessors, 
to  guard  and  protect  our  national  industry,  and  thus  inundate  our  country  with 
foreign  goods,  export  our  specie,  and  renew  the  melancholy  and  desolating  scenes 
of  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  which  followed  the  reduction  of  the  duties  in  1816; 
or,  whether  we  should  firmly  maintain  our  protective  system?  A system 
which  has  vindicated  its  adoption  by  all  its  fruits,  fulfilled  vail  the  hopes  of  its 


friends,  and  falsified  all  the  predictions 


enemies;  a system  under  which 


the  country  had  risen  to  its  present  high  and  palmy  state  of  public  prosperity. 
In  short,  he  said,  the  contest  was  now  between  the  British  and  the  American 
farmers  and  manufacturers,  tor  the  American  market;  and  the  question  is,  which 
side  shall  we  take?  This  is  the  real  question  at  issue,  and  it  can  neither  be  dis- 
guised nor  evaded. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  for  which  he  had  offered 
a substitute,  he  considered  substantially  the  same  as  the  bill  received  from  the 
Treasury  Department.  In  all  essential  respects  they  corresponded;  they  were 
obnoxious  to  the  same  objections;  would  be  followed  by  the  same  results;  and 
should,  therefore,  be  considered  in  the  same  light.  The  professed  object  of  the 
bill  from  the  Treasury  Department  was  two-fold: 

1st.  The  reduction  of  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  Government,  after  the  pay- 
ment oi  the  public  debt.  2d.  1 he  reduction  of  faxes.  He  thought  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  facts  reported  by  that  Department  would  satisfy  every  one  that 
the  bill,  if  passed,  would  have  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  Instead  of  reducing, 
it  would  greatly  increase  the  revenue,  and,  of  course,  increase  taxation;  if  so,  it 
must  be  abandoned  on  the  principles  of  the  report  itself. 

Now  for  the  facts.  If  gentlemen  would  advert  to  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  t reasury,  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  communicated  to  the  House 
some  days  since,  they  would  find  that  the  imports,  during  the  last  year, 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  in  spite  of  all  our  present  high  protection, 
that  the  revenue  on  three  items,  woollens,  cottons,  and  iron,  alone,  would 
amount,  even  under  the  reduced  rate  of  duties  proposed,  to  five  millions  of 
dollars  more  than  the  revenue  derived  from  the  imports  of  the  same  arti- 
cles in  1830  under  the  present  high  rate  of  duties.  The  imports  of  woollens, 
cottons,  and  iron,  with  its  manufactures,  amounted,  in  1830,  to  upwards  of  nine- 
teen and  a half  millions;  in  1831,  to  upwards  of  thirty-seven  and  a half  millions!! 

nf  ®i'!}nA^nVAlW00  e,n  §()0,-Is  increased  from  something  more  than  five  to  upwards 
of  $13,000,000;  wool,  from  667,000,  to  5.662,000  pounds;  cotton,  from  seven 


to  sixteen  millions;  and  iron,  and  its  manufactures,  from  five  to  seven  millions  of 
dollars.  If  the  imports  of  these  articles,  under  existing  protection,  doubled  in 
amount  last  year,  reduce  the  duties  as  proposed  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  what  will  be  the  result?  Will  not  the  imports  and  the  revenue  be  vastly  in- 
creased? Especially  when  it  is  recollected,  that,  of  these  three  articles,  we  now 
manufacture,  in  this  country,  to  the  amount  of  ninety-two  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum.  Suppose  you  destroy,  by  this  bill,  only  one-third  of  this  immense  pro- 
duction, which  must  be  supplied  from  abroad,  the  imports  would,  consequent- 
ly, be  more  than  doubled,  and  our  revenue,  of  course,  vastly  increased.  If 
the  imports  of  wool  increased  from  667,000  pounds,  in  1830,  to  5,622,000  pounds, 
in  1831,  with  a protecting  duty  of  eighty-two  and  a half  per  cent.,  what  will  it  be 
next  year,  if  the  protection  be  reduced,  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. to  five  per  cent,  on  coarse,  and  twenty  per  cent,  on  fine  wool?  Will  it  not 
(as  was  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bates)  put  the  knife  to 
the  jugular  ot  every  sheep  in  the  country?  When  the  import  of  woollen  goods 
has  increased  more  than  two  fold  in  the  last  year,  what  wiil  be  the  effect  if  the 
duty  is  reduced,  as  is  proposed  by  the  Treasury  bill,  to  less  than  half  its  present 
amount?  Will  it  not  result  in  the  total  and  absolute  destruction  of  the  whole 
woollen  business  of  this  country?  A business  in  which  there  is  now  invested  in 
land,  capital,  and  labor,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  seven  millions  of 
dollars,  yielding  an  annual  production  of  wealth,  more  than  equal  to  our  whole 
export  trade  to  all  the  world;  and  this  was  but  one  item  in  the  long  catalogue  of 
interests,  on  which  the  Secretary’s  bill  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death, 
and  handed  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  British  executioners-  But  why — 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  why,  shall  this  country,  where  seven-eights  of  the  people 
are  employed  in  agriculture,  with  an  almost  unbounded  capability  of  production — 
why  shall  we  be  dependent  on  England  for  our  agricultural  produce — for  wool 
and  woollens?  W hy  not  also  repeal  the  duty  of  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  on 
w'heat,  and  import  wheat  also  from  Egypt,  Poland,  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  pota- 
toes from  Ireland,  where  they  are  produced  much  cheaper  than  here?  Quit  work, 
buy  every  thing,  sell  nothing,  and  grow  rich;  this  was  the  glorious  plan  recom- 
mended. Flour,  he  contended,  was  not  more  the  product  of  agriculture,  than 
cloth,  wheat,  and  wool,  were  alike  the  product  of  the  soil;  the  one  was  manufac- 
tured into  flour,  and  the  other  into  cloth,  and  the  policy  that  recommended  the 
importation  of  the  one,  would  recommend,  also,  the  importation  of  the  other. 
Three-fourths  of  the  value  of  cloth  was  the  result  of  agriculture;  hence,  of  the 
thirteen  millions  of  dollars  sent  last  year  to  England  for  woollen  goods,  more  than 
eight  went  to  pay  for  wool,  the  subsistence  of  labor,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts which  entered  into  its  composition.  And  were  gentlemen,  representing  an 
agricultural  people,  prepare^  to  go  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  favor 
of  destroying  more  than  halt  the  existing  protection, and  thus  to  crush  them  under 
the  weight  of  foreign  competition?  If  the  British  Chancellor  had  sent  us  a bill  to 
flood  our  country  with  British  manufactures — destroy  American  and  build  up 
British  industry— make  us  again  dependent  and  tributary,  and  crush  a great  and 
growing  rival,  he  could  not  have  devised  a better  plan  than  that  proposed  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  What  would  he  propose?  The  very  tiling  here  re- 
commended; to  reduce  the  duties,  and  thus  remove  the  obstructions  to  the  im- 
portation of  British  goods.  England  would  give  millions  to  secure  the  passage  of 
either  the  bill  reported  from  the  Treasury,  or  that  by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  (Mr. 
McDuffie)  had  frankly  avowed  his  object;  it  was  to  destroy  American,  and  make 
way  for  British  manufactures— to  increase  the  importation  of  British  goods,  and 
the  exportation  ot  American  specie.  So  that,  money  becoming  plenty  in  England, 
prices  would  rise,  and,  consequently,  cotton  would  command  a better  price;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  money  becoming  scarce  in  the  North,  prices  would  fall,  and 
they  would  obtain  their  supplies  at  a cheaper  rate;  in  other  words,  his  object  was 
to  enrich  England,  by  importing  her  goods,  and  impoverishing  this  country,  by 
sending  our  money  to  pay  for  them. 

The  gentleman  frankly  admits,  however,  that  it  is  better  for  the  American 
farmer  to  pay  even  higher  prices  for  American  manufactures,  because  he  gets  a 
higher  price  for  his  produce  in  exchange.  But  this  won't  do;  we  must  consent  to 
destroy  our  manufactures,  give  up  our  agriculture,  and  send  our  money  to  Eng- 


s 


land,  to  induce  her  to  give  “two  cents  a pound  more  for  cotton.”  Anil  if  our 
manufactures  and  mechanic  arts  are  destroyed,  what  odds?  It  is  an  easy  matter, 
the  gentleman  says  in  his  report,  for  “a  hatter  or  a shoemaker  to  take  up  some 
other  trade”!!!  What  other  trade,  when  all  are  alike  destroyed?  Can  they  beg? 
No,  for  all  would  be  beggars.  But  they  have  an  alternative  left;  and  what  is  it? 
To  go,  hat  in  hand,  to  some  Southern  nabob,  with  his  thousand  slaves,  and  his  six 
hundred  votes,  and  beg  leave  to  hoe  corn,  at  six  pence  a day,  among  his  negroes!! 
Yes,  sir,  this  is  the  result  of  the  system  of  policy  proposed  for  our  adoption;  and 
if  we  do  not  promptly  agree  to  it,  South  Carolina,  we  are  told,  will  not  remain  in 
the  Union  five  months!!  If  these  are  her  only  terms  of  compromise,  I say,  for 
one,  let  her  go.  But,  no  sir;  she  will  not  go,  if  she  is  wise.  She  is  more  indebted 
for  security,  against  dangers  that  lurk  in  her  own  bosom,  to  this  Union,  and  to  its 
dreaded  power,  than  any  State  in  it.  The  people  of  South  Carolina  cannot  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  perils  of  such  a step,  though  some  of  her  advisers  may.  She 
will  pause,  I trust,  and  pause  long — before  she  commits  this  fatal  suicidal  act. 
Let  her  look  for  a moment  at  the  consequences  of  such  a step,  to  the  present  and 
all  future  generations — to  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  world;  let  her  look 
toher  own  situation,  and  to  her  own  resources — to  her  means  of  prosecuting  a 
war  against  this  Government;  for  resistance  to  the  law  must  result  in  civil  war — 
this  was  inevitable.  It  was  proper  and  right,  therefore,  that  she  should  first 
calmly  and  dispassionately  review  the  whole  ground.  Where  is  her  army  and 
navy,  her  men,  and  her  money,  to  contend  against  the  united  energies  of  this 
powerful  Union?  For,  let  it  be  remembe-ed,  this  Union  wil!  remain  unbroken, 
though  rebellion  may,  for  a short  season,  raise  her  black  and  bloody  standard 
within  its  borders.  Such  things  had  happened  more  than  once  in  the  brief  history 
of  our  Government,  and  never  with  so  little  cause  as  now  exists  in  the  South. 
During  a period  of  extraordinary  pecuniary  distress,  the  people  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania had  resisted  the  tax  gatherers,  sent  by  this  Government  to  sell  their  last 
cow,  and  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  their  children — still  they  yielded  at  once 
when  force  was  threatened.  But  where  is  the  tax  gatherer  now?  Such  a thing 
is  unknown  under  this  Government.  No  people  under  heaven  enjoyed  so  many 
blessings,  with  so  few  burthens,  as  this  people.  No  man  is  coerced  to  pay  a cent 
for  the  support  of  Government;  our  revenue  is  derived  from  duties  levied  opon 
foreign  goods,  and  paid  partly,  as  he  would  show,  by  foreigners,  and  partly  by 
those  who  chose,  voluntarily,  to  purchase  and  consume  them.  Wherefore,  then, 
this  perpetual  clamor  about  robbery  and  plunder,  resistance,  and  rebellion? 
Where  are  the  burthens  and  oppressions,  complained  of?  They  existed  only  in  the 
dreams  and  imaginations  of  gentlemen;  they  were  but  shadows,  which  a moment’s 
cool  reflection  would  for  ever  dispel.  These  things  surely  could  never  produce 
resistance— there  was  nothing  to  resist;  but  resistance,  if  it  should  come,  would 
be  put  down,  as  it  always  had  been,  without  bloodshed,  and  without  difficulty. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  to  hear  no  more  about  “glorious  rebellion;”  it  was  not  a tit 
argument  to  be  addressed  to  this  House,  or  this  country.  We  come  here  to  listen 
to  reason — not  threats.  This  was  not  the  language  of  conciliation;  he  would 
never  be  driven  from  the  discharge  of  his  duty  by  threats  like  these;  he  would 
not  compromise  with  treason,  or  concede  any  thing  to  a spirit  of  rebellion.  To 
yield  to  such  a spirit,  was  putting  every  thing  to  hazard;  its  demands  would  only 
be  increased  by  concessions.  The  more  we  yield,  the  more  will  it  demand,  until 
it  ends  in  resistance.  Such  a spirit  must  be  met  at  once  with  justice,  with  firm- 
ness, and  with  decision;  this  w'as  the  only  true  course,  and,  he  hoped,  it  was  the 
course  that  would  now  be  adopted.  But,  sir,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  are  many  gentlemen  in  the  South  who  are  disposed  to  approach 
this  subject  in  a different  spirit,  and  with  a view  to  its  amicable  and  satisfactory 
adjustment;  to  such  he  was  disposed  to  make  every  concession  that  could  be 
made,  without  absolute  ruin  to  the  country  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  people  he 
had  the  honor  to  represent;  lienee,  he  had  proposed  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion. _ This  bill  proposed  an  annual  reduction  of  duties  on  every  thing,  except 
certain  specified  articles,  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  two  years  in  succession, 
and  to  admit  negro  clothing  free  of  duty.  It  contained,  however,  compensating 
provisions  in  the  reduction  of  duties  on  unprotected  articles;  guards  against 
frauds;  the  regulation  of  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling;  the  prompt  payment  of 
duties;  and  the  omission  ot  the  one  dollar  minimum,  Such  was  the  general  out* 
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line  of  the  bill  he  had  proposed;  it  was  proposed  in  a spirit  of  compromise  and 
concession,  and,  in  that  spirit,  lie  hoped  it  would  be  accepted. 

But  it  was  due  to  himself  to  say  that  it  was  entirely  different  from  the  bill  he 
would  have  proposed,  had  he  been  left  free  to  take  the  course  which  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  country  required,  without  reference  to  the  discontent  prevailing  in 
the  South.  The  payment  of  the  public  debt  presented  the  most  glorious  opportu- 
nity of  elevating  this  country  to  the  highest  point  of  national  prosperity  and  na- 
tional greatness;  but  this  glorious  opportunity,  with  all  its  benefits,  must  be  yield- 
ed to  the  unfounded  prejudices  of  the  South. 

The  course  which  the  interests  of  this  country  demanded,  and  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  he  would  have  proposed,  was  to  reduce  the  revenue,  by  repealing  the 
duties  on  what  we  cannot  produce,  and  increasing  them  upon  what  we  can;  to  give 
ample  protection,  or  none  at  all.  The  reverse  of  the  course  now  proposed  was  the 
true  one:  instead  of  reducing  the  duties,  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, on  wool,  and  woollens,  cotton,  glass,  salt,  leather,  iron,  and  their  manufac- 
tures, he  would  increase  them  gradually,  at  the  rate  of  live  per  cent.,  per  annum, 
until  the  market  was  completely  secure  to  the  American  farmer  and  manufacturer; 
he  would  thus  encourage  the  investment  of  capital,  and  the  acquisition  of  skill;  he 
would  extract  wealth  from  the  rich  mines  of  the  mountains;  cover  the  hills  and 
valleys  with  flocks  and  herds;  fill  the  country  with  smiling  villages,  and  become 
in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  a free  and  independent  people.  He  would  put  the 
country  upon  its  own  resources  for  what  it  can  and  ought  to  produce,  instead  of 
importing  it;  stimulate  domestic  instead  of  foreign  industry;  diversify  labor, 
promote  competition,  break  down  monopoly,  increase  production,  diminish  prices, 
create  markets  for  agriculture,  save  the  millions  now  sent  abroad.  The  only  ef- 
fectual way  to  reduce  the  revenue  was  to  diminish  imports  by  increasing  duties. 
The  idea  of  reducing  revenue  by  increasing  imports  (the  source  of  revenue)  in- 
volved an  absurdity  on  the  very  face  of  it."  But  why  import  wool  and  woollens? 
What  country,  under  heaven,  possessed  such  a capacity  for  their  production? 
And,  with  proper  encouragement  and  protection,  the  day  was  not  distant  when  we 
would  export  woollen,  as  we  now  do  cotton  goods.  Why  not?  Is  not  our  capa- 
city for  the  production  of  wool  greater  than  for  the  production  of  cotton?  If  we 
can  succeed  in  converting  one  into  cloth,  at  the  lowest  price,  why  not  the  other? 
Why  is  the  cotton  manufacture  so  successful?  The  reason  was  obvious;  because 
it  received  protection  by  the  minimum  introduced  ip  the  tariff’ of  1816,  whereas 
woollens  w ere  left  without  protection  until  1824.  The  one  manufacture  was 
sixteen  years  old,  and  the  other  only  eight.  Woollens,  however,  for  the 
time,  had  advanced  more  rapidly  than  cotton.  The  supply  of  woollen  was  now 
estimated  at  forty  millions  per  annum,  while  that  of  cotton  did  not  exceed  twen- 
ty-eight; and  he  would  hazard  nothing  in  the  prediction,  that,  if  the  present  pro- 
tection be  continued  on  woollens,  as  long  as  it  had  been  on  cottons,  we  should 
not  only  save  the  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  now  sent  abroad,  but  would  soon 
export  woollens,  and  undersell  the  British,  on  equal  terms,  in  the  foreign 
markets  of  the  world,  where  they  now  acknowledge  our  superiority  in  the  cotton 
manufacture,  by  counterfeiting  our  marks — a fact  notorious,  and  admitted  by  all. 

Bad  as  was  the  bill  reported  by  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  (Mr. 
McDuffie)  yet,  in  two  respects,  at  least,  he  thought  it  decidedly  preferable  to 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  first  was,  that,  by  reducing  the  duties 
to  12j  per  cent,  it  would  effect  a reduction  of  the  revenue,  while  the  Secretary’s 
would  increase  it.  The  second  advantage  was,  that  this  project,  if  adopted, 
would  arrest  all  our  manufactures  at  once,  and  bring  the  country  immediately 
back  toa  high  protecting  tariff;  while  that  of  the  Treasury  Department  would  on- 
ly protract  a ruinous  struggle,  and  more  effectually  destroy  the  manufacturer  in 
the  end;  it  would  also  delay  the  return  of  the  country  to  a sound  and  enlightened 
system  of  protecting  policy.  The  duties,  in  neither  of  these  bills,  amounted  to 
protection.  Any  thing  short  of  this  wasaiike  destructive.  Where  forty  per  cent, 
was  required  for  protection,  thirty  was  no  better  than  five,  except  for  revenue. 
There  was  no  civilized  and  enlightened  country  on  earth  that  neglected  to  guard 
and  protect,  by  adequate  regulations,  its  own  industry.  No  government  ever 
neglected  it  without  incurring  immediate  ruin;  and  that  protection  must  always 
be  graduated  to  the  state  of  the  national  prosperity;  high  prosperity  and  high  la- 
bor required  high  protecting  duties;  impoverished  countries,  were  labor  was  low. 
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required  less.  The  idea  of  ‘‘’free  trade?'  was  now  universally  exploded;  it  had  no 
advocates  in  the  world,  except  a few  enthusiasts  in  our  Southern  States;  it  was 
found  to  be  an  ignis  fatuus  that  had  always  led  its  followers  to  certain  destruc- 
tion— beautiful  in  theory,  but  ruinous  in  practice.  The  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia,  some  few  years  since,  captivated  with  this  theory,  had  relaxed,  for  a 
season,  his  high  system  of  protection;  but  soon  his  prime  minister,  Count  Nes- 
selrode, in  an  official  report,  informed  him  that  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of 
duties  had  been  there  what  it  would  be  here;  it  had,  he  said,  made  Russia  pay  a 
“ ruinous  tribute  to  England  and  France,  who  remained  faithful  to  their  prohibi- 
tory systems;  agriculture,”  he  stated,  “was  without  a market;  industry,  without 
protection,  languished  and  declined;  specie  was  exported,  and  the  most  solid 
commercial  houses  were  shaken.”  He,  accordingly,  recommended  a tariff,  con- 
taining no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  prohibitions,  which  was  adopted,  and 
the  country  restored  to  its  wonted  prosperity. 

The  effect  of  free  trade,  even  if  universally  adopted,  would  be  to  reduce  the 
most  prosperous  country  to  the  condition  of  the  most  depressed.  But  should  any 
nation  be  so  infatuated  as  to  adopt  free  trade,  while  others  adhered  to  the  restric- 
tive policy,  it  would  fal  1 an  immediate  sacriiice — a miserable  victim  to  its  own 
folly  and  rashness.  The  protection  of  every  country  must  be  in  proportion  to  its 
prosperity.  Nothing  was  clearer  than  that  high-priced  and  prosperous  labor  re- 
quired high  protection  against  low  priced  and  depressed  labor.  If,  in  two  conti- 
guous territories,  enforcing  protection,  the  one  highly  prosperous,  and  the  other 
greatly  depressed — in  the  one  the  productions  of  labor  being  high,  shoes  and  hats, 
for  instance,  commanding1  two  dollars — in  the  other,  where  money  was  scarce  and 
labor  low,  they  were  sold  for  one  dollar — suppose,  then,  these  two  countries  adopt 
“ free  trade,”  what  will  be  the  effect?  Would  not  the  low-priced  productions  of 
cheap  labor,  cheap  hats,  cheap  shoes,  cheap  every  thing,  flow  into  the  prosperous 
country,  paralyzing  its  industry,  and  drawing  away  its  money,  until  the  money 
being  thus  transferred  from  the  rich  to  the  poor  country,  the  depressed  would  be- 
come the  prosperous,  and  the  prosperous  the  depressed  nation?  Such  would  be 
the  effect  of  free  trade  between  this  country  and  England,  even  if  she  were  wil- 
ling to  adopt  it.  Our  laborer  must  work  for  six  pence  per  day,  or  yield  the  mar- 
ket to  the  paupers  of  England.  But  how  much  more  ruinous  if  we  relax  and 
she  adheres  to  her  restrictive  policy.  The  reduction  of  protection  would  reduce 
the  price  of  labor  in  this  country  just  as  certainly  as  the  removal  of  an  obstruc- 
tion, which  separated  two  ponds  of  unequal  elevation,  would  depress  the  one  to 
the  level  of  the  other,  or  depress  the  higher  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the 
wall  of  separation.  Hence  he  contended  that  this  was  a most  important  contest. 
It  was  a contest  to  uphold  the  labor  of  this  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  press 
it  down  on  the  other;  not  one  kind  of  labor  only,  but  every  kind — agricultural, 
manufacturing,  and  mechanical.  The  question  was,  whether  we  should  employ 
and  cherish  our  own  industry,  and  circulate  our  money  at  home,  or  send  it  abroad 
to  import  wrool  and  woollens,  iron,  hats,  shoes,  every  thing,  from  foreign  coun- 
tries? Labor  is  the  foundation  of  national  prosperity;  it  is  the  great  parent  of  all 
production.  Depress  labor,  and  you  depress  the  nation.  Labor  would  prosper  or 
decline  precisely  as  you  increase  or  diminish  protection.  Let  gentlemen  with- 
draw protection,  and  flood  our  country  with  foreign  goods,  export  our  money,  and 
prostrate  and  paralyze  all  the  laboring  classes  in  the  fields  and  the  work  shops; 
and  let  them  go  home,  and  tell  their  constituents  that  they  prefer  British  to  Ame- 
rican productions,  unless  they  would  work  as  cheap  as  the  paupers  of  England, 
the  serfs  of  Russia,  or  the  slaves  of  the  Indies;  let  them  say  so,  and  ask  their  suf- 
frages, and  receive  their  answers.  This  might  do  in  the  South,  where  labor  had 
no  voice — where  the  mastervotes  for  his  slaves;  but  it  would  not  satisfy  the  hardy, 
independent,  and  enlightened  yeomanry  of  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western 
States.  The  effect  of  this  system  of  free  trade  was  to  divide  society  into  two 
classes — nabobs  and  paupers;  rich  men  and  beggars;  princes  and  dependents; 
that  was  the  legitimate  result  of  the  system.  It  was  nothing  to  the  employer  that 
labor  was  depressed.  It  was  nothing  to  the  consumer,  who  lived  upon  his  income, 
upon  the  interest  ol  his  stocks,  his  mortgages,  and  bonds,  that  labor  went  supper- 
less to  bed:  his  income  remained  the  same,  though  he  paid  Ins  laborers  but  six 
pence  a day.  Mr.  S.  said  he  knew  the  sufferings  and  the  toils  of  .labor;  he  had 
himsell  labored  for  years  in  the  field  and  in  the  workshop.  It  was  to  the  laboring 


people  he  was  indebted  for  every  thing.  He  stood  here  their  representative  and 
advocate;  and,  when  he  deserted  them,  lie  hoped  that  Heaven  would  desert  him. 
The  day  had  not  yet  come,  he  trusted,  when  the  aristocracy  were  to  rule  this 
country.  We  had  heard  much,  during  the  debate,  about  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  wdl  of  the  majority  had  been  stigmatized  as  the  most  odious  tyranny — worse 
than  the  mob,  more  despotic  than  a Turkish  Divan.  He  would  notice  ihese  re- 
marks directly.  He  supported  this  system  of  policy  from  views  widely  different 
from  those  avowed  by  many  gentlemen.  He  legislated  tort  for  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturers,  but  the  farmers  of  the  country.  It  was  the  farmers,  in  fact,  who 
were  most  benefited  by  this  system  of  pohcy.  Gentlemen  talked  of  i his  as  a 
system  to  sustain  and  enrich  over-grown  manufacturing  establishments.  This  was 
all  a delusion.  The  existing  establishments  are  not  to  he  benefited  in  the  end, 
though,  for  the  moment,  they  might  be  relieved  from  the  injurious  effects  of  foreign 
competition.  This  system,  lie  said,  while  it  destroyed  foreign  competition,  called 
into  life  and  activity  competition  at  home;  which,  however  beneficial  it  might 
be  to  the  country  at  large,  was  not  calculated  to  increase  the  profits  of  capital 
already  invested,  no  more  than  the  establishment  of  half  a dozen  new  stores, 
taverns,  hat  or  shoe  factories,  in  a village,  would  be  calculated  to  increase  the 
business  and  the  profits  ol  those  who  already  enjoyed  the  monopoly.  To  illustrate 
his  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  would  suppose  a case  of  common  occur- 
rence— 1 lie  case  of  an  interior  town,  in  which  there  was  a single  woollen  factoiy, 
where  t he  neighboring  farmers  sold  their  wool,  and  bought  their  supply  of  clotn. 
The  manufacturer,  having  no  competitition.  regulates  both  his  own  prices  and 
those  of  the  farmer.  But  suppose,  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  afforded 
by  a high  tariff,  a hall  a dozen  new  factories  should  spring  up  in  this  town,  pro- 
ducing six  times  the  quantity  of  cloth,  and  creating  a demand  for  six  times  ihe 
quantity  of  wool  and  provisions,  would  not  the  increased  production  of  cloth  soon- 
glut  the  market,  and  reduce  the  price?  while  the  increased  demand  lor  all  the 
productions  of  the  farmer,  would  as  certainly  increase  his  prices  and  his  profits. 
He  would  enjoy  the  double  advantage  of  receiving  more  and  paying  less.  This 
was  the  plain  and  practical  operation  of  the  protecting  policy.  It  was  the  farmers, 
after  all,  who  enjoyed  its  benefits  to  a much  greater  extent  than  the  manufactur- 
ers. Hence  be  called  upon  till  w ho  represented  the  farming  and  agricultural  in- 
terests of  this  country,  to  rally  around,  to  sustain,  and  support  this  system,  so 
essential  to  their  prosperity  and  welfare.  In  support  of  this  view  of  the  subject, 
lie  begged  leave  to  mention  a single  additional  fact,  stated  to  him  by  a highly  re- 
spectable merchant  and  manufacturer,  then  present.  It  was  this:  That,  before 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  had  succeeded  in  this  country,  be  sold  to  the 
farmers,  foreign  cottons  at  40  cents  per  yard,  and  received  butter  at  10  cents  per 
pound.  That  now  he  sold  them  better  goods,  of  his  own  manufacture,  for  10 
cents  a yard,  and  gave  20  cents  a pound  for  butter,  and  for  other  productions  in 
the  same  proportion.  That  then  he  got  two  pounds  of  cotton  for  one  yard  of 
cloth,  and  now  he  gave  two  yards  of  cloth  for  one  pound  of  cotton.  Such  was 
the  effect  of  this  system  in  favor  of  both  the  farmer  and  cotton  planter,  whose 
true  interest  it  most  evidently  was,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  increase,  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  the  manufacturing  spirit  of  this  country,  tostimulate  competition, 
enlarge  the  capital,  and  increase  the  production  of  manufactured  goods,  thereby 
reducing  the  price  of  all  they  purchase,  and  increasing  the  price  of  all  ihey  sell. 
Mr.  S.  appealed  to  the  cotton  planters  themselves,  to  say  whether  such  was  not 
the  plain  and  practical  operation  of  the  system;  and,  if  so,  whether  they  were  not 
bound,  by  every  principle  of  self-interest,  as  well  as  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
policy,  to  support  it. 

On  the  subject  of  taxation,  Mr.  S.  thought  there  was  much  misapprehension. 
Some  gentlemen  contended  that  the  duties  are  paid  by  the  producer,  othei’3 
by  the  consumer;  when,  in  fact,  they  were  paid  (to  a great  extent)  by  neither. 
Duties  levied  on  articles  not  manufactured  or  produced  in  this  country,  he 
admitted  were  paid  (so  far  as  ihe  price  was  enhanced)  by  the  consumer;  but 
duties  levied  on  articles  extensively  manufactured  in  this  country,  were  taxes 
levied  upon  and  paid  into  our  Treasury  by  foreigners.  This  was  perfectly 
plain  and  evident.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  select  any  article  you  please, 
now  manufactured  extensively  in  this  country,  the  price  of  which  was  knovvn 
and  established,  then  increase  the  tax,  say  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  fo- 
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reign  rival  production,  this  could  not  affect  the  price  established  by  the  ma- 
nufacturers  here.  The  foreigner  must  sell  at  this  price,  and  ot  course  pay  the 
duty  himself.  Take  the  case  of  hats,  shoes,  cloth,  iron,  glass,  or  any  thing  else 
of  American  manufacture,  having  a fixed  market  price;  glass,  for  instance,  is 
manufactured  here,  at  five  dollars  per  box.  Then,  suppose  we  add  one  dollar 
per  box  to  the  duty  on  foreign  glass — a cargo  is  imported  and  sold— it  can  bring 
no  more  than  five  dollars  per  box.  Who  then  pays  the  duty?  Clearly  the  foreigner. 
The  American  consumer  pays  no  more  tor  his  glass  after  the  tax,  than  he  did  be- 
fore it  was  imposed;  he  still  gets  glass  at  five  dollars,  the  duty  being  deducted 
from  the  profits  of  the  foreign  manufacturer;  and  what  was  true  with  regard  to 
glass,  was  true  with  regard  to  every  thing  else.  That  such  had  been  the  prac- 
tical operation,  was  established  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  foreign  invoices  filed  in 
the  custom  house.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  into  this  matter,  and 
gentlemen  would  (here  find  the  fact  proved  beyond  all  doubt,  that  immediately 
after  the  increased  duties,  imposed  by  the  tariffs  ot  1824  and  1828  took  effect,  the 
prices  of  the  foreign  articles  on  which  they  were  levied,  tell  in  the  foreign  market 
precisely  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  The  price  in  the  American  market  remain- 
ed the  same.  How  did  this  occur?  The  importing  merchant  told  the  foreign  ma- 
nufacturer, that  an  additional  tax  was  imposed  in  the  United  States,  but  he  could 
get  nothing  more  on  account  of  the  duty,  and  he  must  therefore  deduct  it  from 
the  price,  otherwise  he  could  not  purchase.  The  deduction  was  made  according- 
ly, as  was  proved  by  the  invoices  to  which  he  referred.  Immediately  alter  the 
tariff  of  1828,  the  invoices  showed  a fall  of  four  dollars  and  forty  cents  a ton  on 
foreign  hammered  bar  iron,  and  seven  dollars  on  rolled,  precisely  the  amount  ot 
the  duty;  and  the  same  thing  had  occurred  in  relation  to  cloths,  prints,  and  many 
other  articles.  And  what  is  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 
It  is  to  repeal  these  taxes,  thus  imposed  upon  foreigners,  and  thereby  enable  them 
more  effectually  to  break  down  and  destroy  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  to 
flood  our  country  with  foreign  goods,  export  our  specie, and  prostrate  every  branch 
of  the  national  industry.  The  effect  of  this  system  was  to  l ghten  the  burthens 
and  increase  the  profits  of  foreign  industry,  and  ruin  and  depress  our  own;  and 
it  is  for  us  to  say  whether  we  will  adopt  this  system;  whether  we  will  take  the 
side  of  the  American  or  the  foreigner,  in  this  mighty  struggle  for  the  American 
market. 

He  now  came,  Mr.  S.  said,  to  an  argument  of  great  importance-  It  in  fact  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  all  the  opposition  and  clamor  against  the  tariff  policy.  He 
referred  to  the  assertion,  made  upon  all  occasions,  that  the  duty  is  added  to  the 
price,  and  therefore  operated  as  a tax  upon  consumption.  If  this  assertion  should 
prove  to  be  unfounded  in  point  of  fact,  as  he  hoped  to  be  able  clearly  to  show, 
then,  ihere  being  no  addition  io  the  price  in  consequence  of  the  protecting  duty, 
of  course  there  could  be  no  grounds  of  complaint.  Now,  so  far  from  the  duties 
levied  for  protection  adding  any  thing  to  the  price,  he  hesitated  not  to  affirm,  and 
he  challenged  gentlemen  to  the  scrutiny,  that  high  protecting  duties  had  never 
failed  in  a single  instance  to  diminish  the  price,  and  the  reduction  of  the  price  of 
articles  highly  protected,  had  been  much  greater  than  on  otherarticles  of  the  non- 
protected class.  And  this  reduction  of  price,  he  also  affirmed,  had  been  univer- 
sal, wherever  adequate  protection  had  been  afforded.  He  defied  gentlemen  to 
point  out  a single  exception,  yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  was  asserted 
that  the  duty  was  added  to  the  price!  To  illustrate  his  argument  on  this  point, 
he  would  mention  a few  out  of  a long  catalogue  of  articles  which  he  held  in 
his  hand.  The  duty  on  coarse  cotton  goods  had  been  increased  125  per  cent.; 
the  price  had  fallen  from  tw'enty  five  to  six  cents  a yard,  and  instead  of  import- 
ing the  article,  we  now  not  only  supply  our  own  consumption,  but  actually  ex- 
port it  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  On  many 
grades  of  woollens,  the  duty  had  a few  years  since  been  increased  on  some  arti- 
cles 100  per  cent.,  and  the  price  had  fallen  to  less  than  one  half  its  former  amount. 
Our  market  was  already  supplied;  and  if  the  protection  was  continued,  we  should 
soon  export  woollens  to  a greater  extent  than  we  now  do  cotton  goods.  The  duty 
on  window  glass  had  been  increased  nearly  100  per  cent.;  the  price  had  conse- 
quently fallen  from  fourteen  to  four  dollars  per  box;  the  importation  had  en- 
tirely ceased,  and  exportations  had  already  commenced.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  cut  nails,  shot,  lead,  chemical  preparations,  and  an  almost  infinite  variety 
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of  articles,  many  of  which  were  now  actually  boughtat  our  factories  for  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  duty!  Yet,  sir,  we  are  gravely  told,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
facts,  that  the  duty  is  added  to  the  price,  and  that  the  consumer  has  to  pay  it. 
The  man  who  purchases  American  calico  in  Philadelphia  for  six  cents  per  yard 
has  to  pay  eight  and  three-quarter  cents  a yard  duty ! ! This  was  the  result  of  the 
argument,  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cambreleng)  had  proved  it 
by  figures  as  clearly  as  that  two  and  two  make  four.  He  would  not  fatigue  the 
committee  with  a further  enumeration  of  articles;  but,  when  gentlemen  daily  and 
hourly  asserted  the  fact  that  the  duty  operated  as  a tax  by  increasing  the  price, 
he  hoped  they  would  at  least  produce  some  single  instance  to  prove  it.  But,  if 
gentlemen  failed  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assumption,  that  protecting  duties  in- 
creased prices,  the  whole  clamor  and  noise  about  taxation,  robbery,  and  plunder, 
was  false  and  unfounded,  and  all  the  fine  and  flowery  speeches  built  on  this  foun- 
dation must  go  for  nothing — they  vanish  into  thin  air,  and, 

“Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a vision,  leave  not  a wreck  behind.” 

The  whole  ground  of  complaint  against  the  tariff  was  entirely  removed.  As- 
sumptions against  facts,  and  theories  against  experience,  would  not  do;  some- 
thing more  than  this  was  required  to  satisfy  ap  intelligent  people. 

But  the  fact  that  a reduction  of  price  followed  an  increase  of  protection,  was 
not  now  more  certain  than  the  cause  that  produced  it  was  obvious.  Protection 
increased  competition,  competition  increased  production,  and  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction never  failed  to  produce  a diminution  of  price.  This  was  an  invariable 
and  universal  rule,  as  certain  and  unerring  in  its  operations  as  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  tides.  Competition  was  the  great  agent  that  worked  out  these  won- 
derful results.  A better  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  could  not  be 
found,  than  was  afforded  by  the  familiar  fact,  that  abundant  crops  always  pro- 
duced low  prices,  and  short  crops  high  ones. 

The  first  section  of  the  Treasury  bill,  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Manufac- 
tures, proposes  a total  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1828.  He  was  at  a loss  to  see  how 
gentlemen  who  had  voted  for  that  law  (and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
himself  one  of  the  number)  could  now  advocate  its  repeal-  Four  years  ago  gen- 
tlemen passed  this  law;  they  held  out  the  promise  of  protection  to  the  country; 
they  invited  capital  to  engage  in  manufactures;  they  encouraged  the  farmer  to  in- 
crease his  flocks;  they  told  him  he  should  have  protection.  Capital  had  been 
tempted  by  these  promises  and  inducements  to  go  to  work;  millions  had  been  in- 
vested in  woollen,  in  iron,  cotton,  and  various  other  branches  of  manufacture. 
They  are  just  now  getting  under  way,  struggling  into  life  against  a powerful  rival, 
when  this  proposition,  like  a clap  of  thunder  in  a clear  sky,  comes  to  ruin  and  de- 
stroy them.  The  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Hoffman)  who  had  just  re- 
sumed his  seat,  was  of  the  number  who  voted  for  this  law  which  he  is  now  about 
to  repeal,  and  thus  sacrifice  those  who  were  deceived  and  deluded  by  the  promised 
protection  of  the  act  of  1828.  It  was  saying  to  them  as  the  veiled  prophet  of  Ko- 
rassan  said  to  his  deluded  followers,  when  he  threw  off  the  veil  and  doomed  them 
to  destruction: 

“There,  ye  wise  saints,  behold  your  lig'ht,  your  star; 

“Ye  would  be  dupes  and  victims,  and  ye  are.” 

How  such  a course  of  policy  could  be  justified  or  defended,  he  was  at  a loss  to 
conjecture.  By  the  act  of  1828,  gentlemen  said  to  the  manufacturers,  buildup. 
By  this,  they  say,  pull  down.  Though  an  action  for  damages  could  not,  perhaps, 
be  sustained  against  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Hoffman)  yet 
there  was  at  least  grounds  for  a pretty  plausible  declaration,  and  he  did  not  know 
but  juries  might  be  found  who  would  award  damages. 

Numerous  laws  had  been  passed  by  the  mother  country,  before  the  Revolution, 
making  it  a highly  penal  offence  to  erect  forges  and  factories  in  this  country.  These 
laws  were  mild  and  just  compared  with  this  kind  of  legislation.  Those  laws  deceiv- 
ed nobody.  They  were  prohibitory,  preventive,  and  prospective  in  their  operation. 
They  wanted  the  people  against  investing  their  money  in  manufactories.  But  this 
system  of  legislation  was  deceptive,  retrospective, and  destructive.  It  first  invited 
capital  to  engage  in  manufactures,  and  then  passed  an  expostjacfo  law  to  destroy  it. 
It  was  inviting  the  citizens  to  do  a meritorious  act.  and  afterwards  punishing  it  with 
the  utmost  seventy.  This  was  worse  than  the  Roman  tyrant,  who  concealed  the 
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law  so  as  to  entrap  his  people.  Such  a system  was  more  abandoned  in  principle, 
and  more  destructive  in  its  effects  on  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  than  would 
be  a law  to  emancipate  all  the  Southern  slaves;  yet  who  would  dream  of  proposing 
such  a measure,  and  what  aflame  would  it  not  produce  throughout  the  Union? 
But  if  the  people  of  the  manufacturing  and  grain  growing  States  will  not  consent 
to  be  sacrificed  to  make  a market  for  British  goods,  the  South  will  destroy  the 
Union!  And  must  we  yield  to  threats  like  these?  He  hoped  not.  Look  for 
a moment  at  the  importance  of  the  home  markets  for  agriculture.  The  quantity 
of  land  in  cultivation  in  the  United  States  he  had  seen  estimated  at  350  millions 
of  acres;  if  valued  at  $10  it  would  amount  to  3,500  millions.  The  annual 
productions  of  land  are  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  its  value.  I f this  was  correct, 
then  the  annual  productions  of  land  in  the  United  States  would  be  3,500  millions 
of  dollars.  Of  this  the  whole  was  consumed  at  home,  except  the  miserable 
amount  47  millions;  and  of  this  pittance,  32  millions  was  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
rice;  leaving  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  exports  North  of  the  Potomac  to  all  the 
world  at  15  millions  of  dollars!!  Yet  gentlemen  seem  disposed  to  destroy  this 
immense  home  market  by  opening  our  ports  to  British  goods.  Agriculture  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  national  prosperity.  When  it  prospers,  all  prosper;  when 
it  declines,  all  suffer.  He  appealed  to  the  observation  and  experience  of  every 
one  for  the  truth  of  this  remark.  This,  he  affirmed,  was  the  grand  thermometer 
by  which  the  degree  of  national  prosperity  is  always  ascertained. 

The  American  people  had  long  been  taught  to  look  forward  to  the  period  of  the 
final  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  as  to  a glorious  jubilee;  when  the  natic.n, 
released  from  this  thraldom,  would  be  left  free  to  adopt  a system  of  policy  which, 
while  it  would  render  us  independent  of  foreign  countries,  would  at  the  same  time 
awaken  to  new  activity  and  life  all  our  energies  and  all  our  resources,  improving 
ourinternal  condition,  facilitating  internal  commerce,  and  rendering  this  free  gov- 
ernment, as  it  should  be,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world.  But,  sir, 
said  Mr.  S. , if  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  is  to  be  made  the  occasion  of  adopt- 
ing an  opposite  system — of  arresting  the  progress  of  internal  improvement;  of  pros- 
trating our  manufactures;  paralyzing  our  agriculture;  depressing  and  degrading 
the  free  labor  of  this  country;  demoralizing  its  character,  and  breaking  down  its 
lofty,  noble,  and  independent  spirit;  if  such  was  to  be  the  result,  and  he  verily 
believed  such  would  be  the  effect  of  the  system  now  proposed  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  then  he  said  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  would  be  converted 
into  the  most  blighting  and  withering  curse  that  ever  afflicted  any  people. 

What  is  the  true  course  of  policy  now  to  be  adopted?  Ask  an  enlightened 
American  statesman,  and  he  will  tell  you.  Select  from  this  long  catalogue  those 
articles  which  we  can  and  ought  to  manufacture,  and  for  which  we  ought  to  be 
independent  of  the  world — wool,  woollens,  -iron,  cotton — which  paid,  in  1831, 
fourteen  millions  of  revenue.  Cut  off  this  revenue  by  a gradual  increase  of  the 
duties,  running  them  up  to  the  point  of  ultimate  prohibition,  encourage  capital  to  go 
to  work,  stimulate  industry,  ellicit  your  resources,  promote  competition,  increase 
production,  save  your  money,  supply  yourselves,  and,  finally,  supply  the  world  with 
these  articles,  as  you  will  do,  if  you  are  wise.  This  was  the  only  true  course  to  re- 
duce the  revenue,  and,  at  the  same  time,  advance  the  national  wealth  and  indepen- 
dence. It  would  not  only  have  this  happy  effect,  but  it  would  tend  more  than  any 
other  thing  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  our  national  union;  it  would  bind  together  the 
distant  parts,  by  the  strong1  and  enduring  ties  of  interest  and  intercourse.  Our  ma- 
nufactures would  naturally  spring  up  in  the  populous  and  comparatively  sterile  re- 
gions of  the  North.  The  fertile  valleys  of  the  West  would  afford  ample  and  profit- 
able employment  to  agriculture.  The  South  would  still  grow  the  rich  products  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice;  the  capital  of  our  cities  employed  in  commerce,  the 
hand  maid  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  would  carry  away  the  surplus  of  each, 
and  bring  back  equivalents  from  abroad.  Added  to  this,  a judicious  and  extended 
system  of  internal  improvement,  uniting  the  remote  sections  of  our  common  country, 
the  North  with  the  South,  the  East  with  the  West,  facilitating  and  cheapening  the 
exchange  of  their  respective  productions,  destroying  distance,  promoting  social  in- 
tercourse, diffusing  intelligence— in  short,  making  our  country  not  only  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world,  but  the  very  perfection  of  every  thing  that  the  aspirations  of 
the  enthusiast,  or  the  prayers  of  the  patriot,  could  ask  or  desire.  The  money  ex- 
pended on  internal  improvements  might  be  invested  as  stock  in  companies  incor- 
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porated  by  die  States,  the  proceeds  re-invested  in  other  works,  producing  and  re- 
producing their  kind,  until  all  was  accomplished,  when  our  country  would  pre- 
sent a scene  of  unparalleled  happiness,  prosperity,  and  power — the  revenue  arising 
from  these  works,  paid  with  pleasure,  and,  for  a full  equivalent  in  the  end,  might 
be  adequate  toall  the  demands  of  Government.  Such  a system,  in  peace,  would 
not  only  be  a source  of  countless  benefits  and  blessings,  but,  in  war,  it  would 
constitute  at  once  the  most  abundant  source  of  revenue,  and  powerful  system  of 
defence.  The  physical  force  of  the  country  could  be  concentrated,  by  the  means 
of  rail-roads,  canals,  and  steamboats,  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  either  to  repel 
invasions  from  abroad,  or,  [pointing  to  the  South]  to  suppress  insurrections  at  home. 

Such  would  be  the  system  of  policy  which  he  would  adopt,  were  he  free  to  pur- 
sue the  course  which  patriotism  and  public  policy  so  clearly  indicated.  8ut,  he 
repeated,  all  this  must  be  sacrificed  and  given  up  as  a peace  offering  to  the  South. 
But  even  this  was  spurned.  Concessions  on  the  one  side  seemed  but  to  swell 
demands  on  the  other.  If  we  surrender  our  plan  of  reducing  the  revenue,  by  ex- 
cluding imports,  and  adopt  the  opposite,  then  we  are  required  to  regulate  the 
reduction  so  as  completely  to  sacrifice  all  our  interests.  This  was  not  compromise: 
it  was  dictation  on  the  one  side,  and  submission  on  the  other;  and  I,  for  one,  said 
Mr.  S.,  if  gentlemen  are  not  disposed  to  meet  us  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  conces- 
sion and  amicable  adjustment,  will  make  strict  right  and  justice  my  guide,  and 
let  consequences  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  S.  said,  he  had  now  presented  his  general  views  of  this  subject,  and  after 
a brief  reply  to  some  of  the  arguments  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  M’Duffie)  1 will  trespass  no  longeron  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  committee. 

In  the  first  place,  that  gentleman  has  been  pleased  to  denounce,  in  the  most  un- 
measured terms,  the  people  of  this  country:  such  a philippic  against  the  will  of 
the  majority  1 have  never  before  heard,  l ie  has  not  hesitated  to  declare,  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  is  the  veriest  despotism  on  earth;  that  any  other  tyranny  was 
preferable  to  this;  worse  than  the  worst  revolutionary  times  in  France.  That  the 
majority  had  no  more  moral  sense  than  a mob;  that  a Russian  despotism  was  pre- 
ferable to  this,  because  one  tyrant  could  be  satisfied,  the  people  never.  That  he 
would  prefer  living  under  any  tyranny,  rather  than  under  this  inexorable  tyrant — 
King  Numbers,  King  Demos,  or,  in  other  words,  a government  of  the  people. 
Now,  he  submitted  to  the  gentleman,  whether  this  was  proper  language  to  be  used 
here,  by  one  representing  a portion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  whether  free  or 
not  free;  vvas  this  the  language  of  compromise  and  conciliation — was  this  the  tone 
in  which  to  ask  for  concessions?  What  was  the  inevitable  result  of  such  doc- 
trines? If  the  majority  is  not  to  govern,  who  is?  If  the  people  are  to  be  put  down, 
who  is  to  be  put  up?  We  must  have  some  government.  It  results  in  what  the 
gentleman  seemed  to  desire:  the  substitution  of  one  tyrant  for  many;  his  majesty 
the  king,  for  their  majesty  the  people.  Such  sentiments,  Mr.  S.  said,  he  was  as- 
tonished to  hear  uttered  here;  and  the  more  astonished  to  hear  them  come  from 
such  a source.  It  was  not  long  since  he  heard -pronounced,  from  that  same  gen- 
tleman, standing  in  the  same  spot,  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  eloquent  eulo- 
giums  upon  the  people;  upon  the  will  of  the  majority;  upon  their  purity,  patriot- 
ism, and  public  virtue;  and  he  had  heard  the  gentleman  then,  with  as  much  ad- 
miration and  delight,  as  he  now  heard  him  with  mortification  and  regret.  He 
begged  leave  to  call  the  gentleman’s  attention  to  a single  sentence  of  that  patriotic 
and  eloquent  appeal.  The  gentleman  then  said,  “The  people  are  essentially  pa- 
triotic; with  them,  selfishness  itself  is  public  virtue.  By  the  laws  of  moral  neces- 
sity, they  are  obliged  to  will  their  own  happiness.”  Such  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  gentleman  then;  they  did  him  honor;  they  were  the  sentiments  of  every 
American;  of  every  triend  of  his  country  and  its  free  institutions,  lie  Imped  they 
were  still  his  sentiments,  and  that  these  declarations  were  but  the  ebullitions  of 
temporary  excitement. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McDuffie)  has  been  pleased  to  de- 
nounce the  tariff  as  a system  of  plunder,  imposed  upon  the  South  by  New  England 
for  her  especial  benefit.  A New  England  system!  Sir,  is  this  so,  or  is  not  the 
reverse  nearer  the  truth?  Let  us  look  into  this  matter  for  a moment.  Before  the 
late  war.  the  capital  of  New  England  was  engaged  in  commerce;  Southern  gen- 
tlemen then  controlled  the  policy  of  this  country;  they  were  the  majority;  they 


had  power;  and  how  did  they  use  it?  Their  motto,  with  regard  to  New  Eng- 
Jand,  as  avowed  by  one  of  their  distinguished  leaders  on  this  floor,  was, 
“ Dehnda  est  Carthago .”  The  commerce  of  New  England  was  accordingly  de- 
stroyed: non-intercourse,  embargo,  and  finally  war,  swept  it, as  with  the  ‘|besom 
of  destruction,”  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  She  remonstrated,  but  submitted  to 
her  fate.  Her  capital  was  forced  from  commerce  to  manufactures.  This,  the 
wants  of  the  country  rendered  absolutely  necessary;  and  how  was  she  protected? 

After  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1816,  the  duties  were  reduced  one  half,  except 
on  a few  articles,  among  which  was  coarse  cottons.  The  country  was  inundated 
with  foreign  goods;  our  manufacturing  establishments  were  destroyed;  and  the  im- 
ports became  so  excessive,  that  the  balance  of  trade  against  us  in  two  years  rose 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  bringing  in 
its  train  the  desolating  scenes  of  1818,  1819,  and  1820.  He  need  not  describe 
them;  they  could  never  be  forgotten.  Manufactures  being  thus  destroyed,  by  this 
outrageous  policy.  New  England  was  driven  back  again  to  commerce.  And  what 
next?  Why,  sir,  in  1824  a general  tariff  was  adopted  for  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufactures,  and  their  capital  had  again  to  be  transferred  from  com- 
merce to  manufactures.  This,  with  another  measure  of  the  same  kir.d,  in  1828, 
constituted  what  the  gentleman  is  now  pleased  to  call  the  “ New  England  system 
of  plunder.”  Who  were  the  authors  of  this  system?  Certainly  not  New  England. 
Look  at  the  Journals,  and  gentlemen  would  find,  that,  so  far  from  New  England 
being  the  author  of  this  p dicy,  it  was  forced  upon  her  by  others.  The  vote  of 
the  six  New  England  States,  on  the  tariff  of  1824,  stood  fifteen  for  and  twenty- 
three  against  it.  In  1828,  their  vote  stood  sixteen  for  and  twenty  three  against 
the  tariff;  making,  together,  thirty-one  lor  and  forty-six  against  these  two  mea- 
sures. In  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  the  Western  States,  the  vote  was, 
on  the  tariff  of  1821,  for  if,  seventy -eight,  against  it,  nine;  and  on  the  tariff  of  1828, 
for  it,  eighty,  against  it,  six;  making  fifteen  against,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
for,  those  two  acts. 

Y et,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  we  are  told  every  day,  that  this  policy  of  protec- 
tion is  a New  England  system  of  grinding  oppression  on  the  South.  Now,  sir, 
this  system  has  been  literally  forced  on  New  England  by  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  he  hoped  gentlemen  would  not  passover  Pennsylvania,  to  abuse 
New  England  for  vvliat  she  had  done.  Sir,  we  covet  the  censure  of  having  been 
the  authors  of  this  system,  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  advance  the  prospe  - 
rity, happiness,  and  independence,  of  this  country.  We  are  proud  of  the  odium, 
nay,  the  glory,  of  having  established  this  system;  and  it  would  be  base  and  disho- 
norable to  sit  silent  in  our  seats,  and  hear  New  England  abused  on  account  of 
measures  that  we  have  adopted;  and,  although  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  had 
forced  this  system  on  her.  New  England  did  not  talk  of  resistance  or  rebellion, 
but,  in  a spirit  of  patriotism,  acquiesced  in  the  will  of  the  majority;  she  had  con- 
formed to  what  seemed  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  country;  she  lias  vested  her 
capital,  under  the  protection  promised,  and  shall  we  now  desert  her?  Shall 
we  violate  our  pledge?  Shall  we  shamefully  and  perfidiously  sacrifice  those 
great  Eastern  markets  for  our  agriculture? — a measure  alike  destructive  to 
them,  and  to  us:  and  for  what?  In  t he  delusive  hope  of  silencing  the  unfounded 
clamors  of  the  South.  He  hoped  not.  Pennsylvania  was  unanimous  in  adopt- 
ing this  policy,  and  he  hoped  she  would  be  unanimous  in  maintaining  it;  he 
hoped  for  the  same  unanimity  here  t hat  was  found  on  a recent  occasion  in  her 
State  Legislature;  he  hoped  she  would  exhibit  no  ‘‘dough  faces”  on  this  question; 
he  hoped  she  would  never  sacrifice  her  policy  and  her  principles  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  any  adm.nistration,  no  matter  who  might  be  at  its  head.  To  factious 
opposition  he  was  as  much  opposed  as  any  man  on  that  floor,  as  his  voles  would 
prove,  and  to  them  lie  appealed;  he  had  voted  uniformly  upon  all  political  ques- 
tions, under  the  present  Administration,  with  a majority  of  his  colleagues,  who 
would  not  be  suspected  or  charged  with  being  opposed  to  the  present  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate; but  on  all  great  and  vital  questions  of  public  policy,  he  never  would  sur- 
render his  principles,  or  the  interest  of  his  constituents,  to  conform  to  the  views 
of  men  in  power. 

In  the  next  place,  the  gentleman  (Mr.  M’Duffie)  draws  a most  melancholy 
Picture  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  South,  of  their  deserted  fields  and  deso- 
lated towns,  of  the  impoverishment  and  dismay  that  overspread  the  land.  Now, 
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if  all  this  were  true,  the  tariff  had  not  the  slightest  agency  in  producing  it:  for  the 
true  causes,  if  the  facts  existed,  gentlemen  must  look  to  the  increased  production 
of  cotton  at  home  and  abroad.  Since  1819,  the  production  ot  cotton  in  the  South 
had  increased  four-fold — from  87  millions  of  pounds  in  1819,  to  375  millions  in  1831, 
of  which  228  millions  was  produced  in  the  new  States,  where  little  or  none  was 
produced  in  1819.  But  was  the  picture  true,  or  was  it  not  the- mere  creature 
of  the  gentleman’s  own  excited  imagination?  In  opposition  to  this  theory  he 
would  state  one  or  two  facts  for  the  consideration  of  the  gentleman,  who  had 
represented  New  England  as  growing  rich  and  powerful  at  the  expense  of  the 
South.  Look  at  this  Tact,  sir.  By  the  late  apportionment  bill,  the  seven  tobacco 
and  cotting  growing  States,  south  of  the  Potomac,  have  gained  no  less  than  seven 
new  members  on  this  floor,  while  the  six  New  England  States  had  actually  lost 
one.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  we  are  gravely  told  that  the  people  are  deserting 
the  South,  and  seeking  more  prosperous  climes,  while  population,  in  fact,  was 
rushing  to  the  South  with  unexampled  rapidity. 

The  people  of  New  England  were  seen  daily  quiting  their  homes,  endeared  by 
a thousand  ties,  and  emigrating  to  the  South,  leaving  their  friends  and  relatives; 
leaving  a free  for  a slave  country;  leaving  a healthy  for  a sickly  climate;  risking 
their  lives  in  a country  in  every  way  uncongenial  to  their  feelings  and  their  ha- 
bits; and  why?  To  make  their  fortunes  in  the  South.  The  facility  of  acquiring 
wealth  in  that  region  presented  these  powerful  attractions;  but  who  ever  heard  ot 
a Southern  man  going  to  New  England  to  make  his  fortune?  They  went  there 
occasionally  to  spend  a few  thousand  dollars  at  the  Saratoga  and  Ballstown 
springs,  which  they  would  scarcely  miss.  But  let  a Southern  planter  go  on  to  a 
Pennsylvania  or  a New  England  farm,  and  he  would  starve.  What  was  the  fact? 
The  Southern  nabob  did  not  even  supervise  his  own  labor;  it  was  managed  by  over- 
seers. While  he  rioted  in  luxury  and  ease,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Northern  farmer 
was  up  and  in  the  held,  from  day-light  until  dark — not  with  his  slaves,  but  his  sons, 
and  oftentimes  his  daughters  too;  and,  with  all,  they  made  but  a scanty  sub- 
sistence. Could  they  afford  to  ride  in  their  carriages,  and  visit  the  springs  with 
all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  Southern  magnificence?  Yet,  gentlemen  from  the 
South  come  here  and  tell  us  we  are  rioting  in  wealth,  acquired  at  their  expense! 
That  they  are  depressed;  and  that  we  must  consent  to  sacrifice  our  industry,  im- 
port our  wool,  our  hemp,  iron,  every  thing,  from  England,  and  send  our  last  dol- 
lar to  pay  for  it,  to  induce  England  to  take  a little  more  of  their  cotton;  and,  if 
we  don’t  consent  thus  to  bow  down  and  degrade  ourselves  to  a condition  of 
poverty  and  dependence  worse  than  slavery  itself,  why,  forsooth,  they  will  dis- 
solve the  Union ! And  what  then?  He  would  not  say  what  then  might  be  the 
condition  of  the  South.  But  it  was  a question  worthy  of  their  own  serious  con- 
sideration. Now,  sir,  unless  gentlemen  could  show  that  anen  were  in  the  habit 
of  exchanging  a prosperous,  free,  and  healthful  country,  for  one  poor  and 
depressed,  he  hoped  they  would  say  no  more  about  the  desolate  and  deserted 
condition  of  the  South,  and  the  prosperous  and  flourishing  state  of  the  North. 
The  reverse  was  the  truth,  as  the  march  of  population,  tlia-t  unerring  vane  that 
always  indicated  the  direction  of  the  prosperous  gale,  proved  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  South  were  growing  with  unparalleled  rapidity,  while  the  North  were  de- 
clining in  population  and  political  power.  This  fact  could  not  be  controverted. 

But  the  gentleman  undertakes  to  account  for  this  supposed  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  North,  and  the  depressed  condition  of  the  South,  by  saying  that 
Northern  labor  “ went  to  elections  and  clamored  at  the  polls .”  Now,  sir,  this  is 
a topic  which  the  gentleman  ought  not  to  have  introduced  into  this  discussion;  he 
regretted  its  introduction;  but,  since  it  had  been  introduced,  he  would  say  a word 
or  two  in  reply.  The  gentleman  ought  to  have  recollected  that,  if  Southern  la- 
bor did  not  clamor  at  the  polls,  it  nevertheless  had  its  representatives  on  this 
floor.  Yes,  sir,  three -fifths  of  the  Southern  slaves  are  represented  here.  Take 
away  the  votes  given  by  Southern  property — by  Southern  slaves— and  you  reduce 
the  representation  of  the  Southern  cotton  growing  anti-tariff  States  nearly  one- 
third.'  Yes,  sir,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  ot  the  Southern  delegation  repre- 
sent property,  not  persons.  In  South  Carolina,  according  to  the  late  census,  touy 
of  her  nine  members  on  this  floor  were  the  representatives  of  property.  Yet,  the 
gentleman  talks  oi  Northern  labor  clamoring  at  the  polls!!  The  gentleman 
himself,  with  his  one  hundred  slaves,  and  sixty  votes,  denounces  the  majority  as 
King  Numbers;  King  Demos.  Might  we  not  retaliate,  and  call  hard  names?  Why 
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should  a Southern  planter,  with  his  one  thousand  slaves,  have  as  many  votes  as 
six  hundred  Northern  free  men,  who  might  each  possess  an  equal  amount  of 
property?  Why  not,  with  equal  justice,  suffer  our  manufacturers  to  vote  for 
three-fifths  of  their  spindles  and  their  looms,  or  other  laboring  machines? 
What,  allow  me  to  ask,  does  the  South  give  for  this  immense  political  power? 
Nothing  at  all.  Why?  Because  this  very  system  of  raising  revenue  from  duties 
levied  on  foreign  imports,  instead  of  direct  taxes,  entirely  relieves  the  South  from 
the  payment  of  the  equivalent,  in  the  increased  amount  of  taxes  which  they  agreed 
to  pay  as  a consideration  for  this  concession.  When  the  constitution  was  formed, 
the  revenue  was  raised  by  contributions  levied  on  the  several  States,  according  to 
their  representation  in  Congres.  The  South,  always  fond  of  political  power,  pro- 
posed to  the  less  ambitious  North,  that,  if  they  would  agree  to  give  three-fifths  of 
their  slaves  representatives  in  this  House,  they  would  consent  to  pay  taxes  in  the 
same  proportion.  To  this  proposition  they  assented,  and  the  matter  was  soar- 
ranged  in  the  constitution.  No  direct  tax  is  now  collected.  The  whole  revenue 
is  derived  from  duties  on  imports,  whereby  the  South  is  relieved  entirely  from 
the  consideration  they  were  to  give  for  this  political  power.  Yet,  with  all  these 
advantages,  they  complain,  and  threaten  to  resist  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
govern ! ! 

But,  to  save  appearances,  the  gentleman  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  asserting 
a new  and  extraordinary  principle — a new  discovery  in  political  science.  It  was 
this:  that  the  producer  pays  the  taxes;  that  he  who  buys  an  article,  makes  it. 
Hence,  he  infers  that  British  manufactures,  purchased  and  imported  into  the 
South,  are  American  manufactures,  just  as  much  as  if  they  were  made  in  the 
United  States.  “ There  cannot,”  says  the  gentleman,  in  his  report,  “ be  a more 
palpable  and  delusive  error,  than  the  vulgar  notion  that  imported  manufactures, 
purchased  with  the  agricultural  staples  of  this  country,  are  foreign  productions^- 
They  are  as  strictly  and  exclusively  the  productions  of  American  industry,  as  i 
they  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States.”  They  make  these  manufactures, 
the  gentleman  says,  not  with  looms  and  spindles, but  with  ploughs  and  hoes.  He 
that  buys  an  article  makes  it:  this  is  the  argument.  But  it  proves  too  much.  Fol- 
low it  out,  and  what  does  it  prove  ? It  proves  clearly,  that,  as  England  buys 
Southern  cotton,  she  produces  it,  and  is,  therefore,  a cotton  growing  country;  or, 
rather,  our  Northern  merchants  purchase  it,  and,  therefore,  they  are  cotton  plant- 
ers. But  the  South  also  produces  New  England  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  there- 
fore they  manufacture  them,  and  become  particeps  criminis  in  this  infamous 
business  of  manufacturing!  It  also  proves,  that,  if  the  gentleman  himself,  on  his 
way  to  his  lodgings,  should  call  and  buy  a pair  of  shoes,  he  becomes  a shoemaker, 
for,  he  who  buys  a thing  makes  it;  he  buys  a hat,  and  he  is  a hatter;  cloth  for  a 
coat,  and  he  is  a woollen  manufacturer;  pays  the  tailor  for  making  it,  and  he  is  a 
tailor:  thus,  when  he  arrives  at  his  lodgings,  he  finds  that,  according  to  this  the- 
ory, he  has,  in  this  short  space  of  time,  and  for  this  trifling  sum,  actually  become 
a hatter,  shoemaker,  a woollen  manufacturer,  and  a tailor;  in  short,  that  he  is 
“ Jack  of  all  trades,  but,  unfortunately,  master  of  none.”  Such  is  the  obvious 
and  inevitable  result  of  the  gentleman’s  argument. 

But  the  gentleman  further  contends,  that  exports  and  imports  must  correspond, 
and  hence  he  infers  that,  if  we  do  not  import  and  consume  British  goods  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  millions  a year,  she  will  not  buy  more  than  that  amount  of  their 
cotton.  This  Mr.  S.  considered  an  unsound  position.  When  the  British  manu- 
facturer went  into  the  market  to  purchase  his  supply  of  cotton,  he  took  the  cheap- 
est and  the  best  he  could  find,  without  inquiring  in  what  country  it  grew,  or  what 
was  the  state  of  the  trade  with  that  country.  But,  even  if  the  position  were  cor- 
rect, what  would  follow  ? It  would  follow,  as  an  unavoidable  consequence,  that, 
it  it  were  not  for  the  consumption  of  imports  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  West- 
ern States,  the  South  would  lose  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  present  market  for 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.  Of  the  forty  millions  of  Southern  exports,  the  North  and 
West  consume  and  pay  for  at  least  twenty-six  millions.  Thus,  by  dissolving  the 
Union,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  upon  his  own  principles,  will  deprive 
the  South  of  two  thirds  of  their  foreign  market  for  cotton,  besides  losing  the  North- 
ern home  market,  worth  at  least  ten  millions  per  annum.  Exports  and  imports 
must  correspond,  says  the  gentleman.  Well,  how  does  this  matter  stand?  In 
1830,  the  whole  imports  South  of  the  Potomac  amounted  to  about  two  millions; 
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their  exports  to  thirty:  while,  North  of  the  Potomac,  the  imports  were  sixty-one 
millions,  and  the  exports  twenty.  Hence,  it  appears  that  the  South  are  the  ex- 
porters, and  the  North  the  importers;  the  South,  the  sellers,  and  the  North  the 
buyers.  We,  of  the  North  and  West,  therefore,  are  tributary — “ hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,”  for  the  South.  But,  with  all  this,  they  are  not  content — 
we  must  be  degraded  to  the  condition  of  abject  slaves;  and  if  we  object,  they  will 
dissolve  the  Union!  S.r,  it  is  the  South,  and  not  the  North,  that  is  mostbenefit- 
ted  by  the  Union.  It  is  the  Northern  merchant  who  buys  the  Southern  cotton, 
and  makes  sale  of  it,  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  the  Northern  manufacturer  who 
furnishes  their  supplies  cheaper  and  better  than  they  ever  got  them  elsewhere. 
By  a dissolution  of  the  Union,  the  South  would  sutler  as  much  as  the  North;  the 
interests  of  all  are  united;  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  We  must  cherish 
and  sustain  each  other.  By  taking  away  our  protection,  the  South 

“ Takes  that  which  naught  enriches  them, 

“ But  makes  us  poor  indeed.” 

lie  was  surprised  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  speak  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  liberality  of  her  policy  to- 
ward us.  The  balance  of  trade  with  England  last  year,  against  us.  amounted  to 
upwards  of  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  export  of  specie  to  England,  in  that 
period,  had  amounted  to  more  than  half  that  sum,  producing  universal  embarrass- 
ment and  distress  in  our  mercantile  community.  The  pressure  had  been  so  great 
that  the  specie  in  the  United  States’  Bank  had  been  reduced,  in  a few  months, 
more  than  one  half — sent  to  England  to  make  up  this  unfavorable  balance.  Great 
Britain  received  less  than  sixty  thousand  dollars  of  all  the  grain  and  bread  stuffs 
of  this  country,  while  we  received  thirty  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  her  manu- 
factures. And  this  was  the  liberality  which  had  been  so  highly  eulogised!  She 
excluded  our  produce  by  absolute  prohibition,  and  by  duties,  amounting  to  four 
and  five  hundred  per  cent.  This  was  British  “ free  trade  !” 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  appeared  to  be  indignant  at  some  remarks 
which  he  had  found  in  Niles’s  Register.  Now,  he  thought  gentlemen  who  were 
continually  threatening  resistance,  nullification,  and  a dissolution  of  the  Union, 
should  be  the  last  to  arraign  others  for  intemperate  language.  When  Southern 
gentlemen  declare  their  determination  to  dissolve  the  Union,  Mr.  Niles,  the  gen- 
tleman says,  insultingly  exclaims — “ let  them  go .”  And  was  this  not  what  they 
desired  ? Did  they  wish  to  be  restrained  ? Such  sentiments,  the  gentleman 
says,  merit  the  “ reprobation  of  every  friend  to  the  harmony  of  the  Union!!” 
lie  was  happy  toliear  thegentleman  speak  well  of  the  harmony  of  the  Union — one 
sentiment,  at  least,  in  which  he  entirely  concurred  with  that  honorable  member. 

In  conclusion — The  gentleman  from  Sou'll  Carolina  (Mr.  M’Duffie)  has 
painted,  in  the  most  glowing  colors,  and  fascinating  forms,  the  glorious  advan- 
tages to  the  South,  of  a dissolution  of  this  Union.  But  was  there  not  another  side 
to  this  picture?  and  to  this  he  begged  gentlemen  to  turn  their  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate attention.  Before  they  took  this  fearful  plunge  let  them  look  over  the  pre- 
cipice on  which  they  stand,  into  the  yawning  gulf  beneath.  On  the  other  -side  of 
this  picture,  was  written,  in  flaming  capitals — treason;  rebellion;  civil  war,  with 
all  its  fearful  consequences.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  State  can  go  out  of 
this  Union  until  it  has  conquered  all  the  rest.  When  one  State  is  gone,  no  two 
remain  united.  We  have  heard  of  the  benefits  of  destroying  this  Union:  but 
what  will  be  its  cost  to  those  who  may  attempt  it?  From  imaginary  ills,  they  fly 
to  “ others  that  they  know  not  of.” 

They  now  complain  of  taxation!  But  what  will  be  the  taxation  necessary  to 
raise  and  sustain  armies  and  navies  to  contend  against  this  Government  r— a 
Government  which  now,  with  fond  and  parental  affection,  guards  and  protects 
the  South.  But  taxation  would  be  the  smallest  item  in  the  frightful  catalogue 
of  their  calamities.  There  is  still  another  leaf  in  this  book,  to  which  gentlemen 
should  look.  And  can  they  behold  it  with  indifference  ? It  is  the  page  on  which 
posterity  will  write  the  epitaph  of  the  authors  of  the  destruction  of  this  happy 
and  glorious  Union;  of  those  who  should  involve  us  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war: 
who  should  arm  father  against  son,  and  brother  against  brother;  who  should 
destroy  this  bright  and  glorious  example— the  only  free  Government  on  earth. 
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How  deep  and  how  loud  would  be  their  denunciations,  how  bitter  and  how 
blasting  would  be  the  curses  with  which  posterity  would  brand  the  memories  of 
those  men!  And  will  not  their  sentence  be  just?  Where  will  they  look  for  exte- 
nuation or  excuse?  Taxation!  it  is  imaginary,  not  real.  All  contributions  here 
are  voluntary,  not  compulsory.  No  people  under  heaven  are  half  so  lightly  taxed, 
or  hall  so  highly  blessed.  In  other  countries  the  people  are  taxed  twenty  times 
the  amount,  to  support  despots;  imposed,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  arbitrary 
power.  Compared  with  this  country,  in  England  taxation  was  as  18  to  1;  yet  they 
submit,  and  vve  rebel.  Will  not  the  people  of  the  South  look  at  these  facts,  and 
pause  before  they  do  the  fatal  deed, that  must  seal  forever  their  own  destruction. 
In  this  Union  th  • gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had  every  thing  to  hope:  his 
name  might  go  down  to  posterity  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age:  his 
talents  might  adorn  its  highest  offices,  to  which  he  had  a just  right  to  aspire;  and 
much  as  I may  differ  with  that  gentleman,  said  Mr.  S.,  both  as  to  men  and  mea- 
sures, yet  such  is  my  opinion  ot  his  talents  and  his  worth,  that  I would  rejoice  to 
see  him  at  this  moment  filling  the  highest  of  the  Executive  departments  of  this 
Government,  or  the  highest  ot  its  diplomatic  stations.  That  gentleman  may  be 
carried  away  by  momentary  excitement;  still  1 cannot  doubt  his  attachment  to  this 
Union,  which  1 trust  he  will  never  sacrifice  to  imaginary  evils.  The  blessings  of  this 
Government,  and  the  value  of  this  Union,  I have  neverheard  so  forcibly  urged, 
or  so  eloquently  pourtrayed,  as  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  himself  ;\nd 
I cannot,  in  conclusion,  better  express  my  own  feelings,  than  by  repeating  the 
very  words  uttered  by  that  gentleman  in  concluding  an  able  and  eloquent  speech 
on  another  occasion,  when  lie  said,  “ The  liberty  of  this  country  is  a sacred  de- 
* pository — a vestal  fire,  which  Providence  has  committed  to  our  hands  for  the 
' general  benefit  ot  mankind.  It  is  the  world’s  last  hope:  extinguish  if,  and  the 
‘earth  will  be  covered  with  eternal  darkness — but  once  ‘put  out  that  light,  I 
know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat  that  shall  that  light  relume.’  ” 

I appeal  to  the  gentleman— I ask  him,  is  he  prepared  to  destroy  that  “ sacred 
depository,  ’ the  Union  and  liberties  ot  his  country;  is  he  prepared  to  extinguish, 
in  fraternal  blood,  that  “ vestal  tire  committed  to  Iris  hands  by  Providence,  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind;’’ is  he  prepared  to  destroy  “the  world’s  last  hope;”  to  put 
out  and  extinguish  for  ever,  that  great  and  glorious  light  of  liberty  and  union  now 
blazing  up  to  the  heavens,  illumining?  the  path,  and  cheering  the  onward  march  of 
the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  and  thus  to  cover  the  earth  with 
eternal  darkness?  Is  he  prepared  for  this? — I pause  for  a reply. 
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